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INTRODUCTION 

The Eau Claire County Youth Study represents the culmination of many 
years of work and the efforts of many people. An application for financial 
support of the first phase of the study was submitted to the National 
Institutes of Health in I960 and approved in 1961. On May 1, 1961 formal 
operation of this research project began with Dr. John R. Thurston as 
Project Director. Assisting him at the outset were Dr. James J. Benning, 

Dr. John F. Feldhusen, Miss Erma Hertzfeldt, and Mrs. Elvira Ager* At a 
community advisory level, there was a committee of prominent local citizens. 
Several members of the Division for Children and Youth of the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Welfare also acted as close consultants in the develop- 
ment and operation of the project, particularly Mrs. Veda Stone, Dr. James F. 
Lewis, Mr, Paul Kusuda, Dr. William Lentz, and Mr. John Mannering, 

This was a community-based research involving children who displayed 
socially approved and socially disapproved behavior in school. These 
children were to be nominated by classroom teachers. The study was to 
focus on the delinquency proneness, psychological adjustment, and family 
background characteristics of these children. The sample of 38i* children 
included equal numbers of third, sixth, and ninth graders, males and 
females, urban and rural, and approved and disapproved children, 

A study of youth, similar to the Eau Claire project, had been 
conducted in Flint, Michigan (Flint Youth Study, 1959). Some of the 
techniques, instruments, and research procedures utilized in the Eau Claire 
study had been employed in the Flint study. In addition, special tests, 
interview questionnaires, and rating forms were developed for use at Eau 
Claire. Two well known delinquency prediction scales were also to be used 
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at Eau Claire, the Glueck Social Factors for Prediction of Juvenile 
Delinquency and the Kvaraceus Delinquency Proneness Scale. 

The field work of gathering data was carried forward by social workers 
and psychologists. They were well trained and highly supervised. Eval- 
uation of their performance indicated that they did good work. 

A tremendous amount of data was gathered by the interviewers. This 
necessitated the use of computers. When results began to emerge from the 
analyse®, it was immediately apparent that the approved and disapproved 
children were indeed unique groups in many ways, many more than had been 
anticipated* 

By April, 1964 a major report of Phase I, 1961-1961*, of the Eau Claire 
County Youth Study was completed. It contained a veritable wealth of 
information, even more than had been anticipated in the original 
application. In all, 302 copies of this report have been distributed to 
researchers and educational institutions. Reactions have been received 
from researchers throughout the United States and from several foreign 
countries. 

As the major report was being written, it became evident that additional 
analyses and data gathering was necessary in order to evaluate hypotheses 
and interest areas generated by this developing research. Complete 
investigation of health data, police and sheriff records, school achieve- 
ment, and intelligence seemed to be mandatory to round out fully the picture 
of approved and disapproved youth. 

There were also those children whose background and performance ran 
counter to what might be predicted on the basis of the conceptual' frame- 
work of this research. Some who had been identified as delinquency prone 
by available indices were exhibiting socially approved classroom behavior 
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and correspondingly there was a ”non-prone M group whom their teachers had 
rated as classroom "problems,” A second look was needed to check on the 
causes of these false positive and negative identifications# 

In addition, the researchers were concerned about the danger that the 
individual, the live, pulsating child might get lost in the generalizations 
that flow from comprehensive research involving hundreds of children. So 
it was felt that this possibility must, at least in some measure, be averted. 
The major themes and generalizations developed in the research were 
marshaled on one side, and a single case on the other side, A detailed, 
point by point description of the child was made in terms of these major 
research findings. 

The interaction or interrelationships among all major variables seemed 
to constitute yet another potentially worthwhile area for investigation. 

The consistency of the picture of the approved and disapproved youth as 
developed in this research indicated that there must be substantial inter- 
relationships, In line with this, it seemed advisable to attempt to predict 
classroom behavior via the technique of multiple regression. 

It was necessary also to give additional attention to the Flint Youth 
Study (1 959 ) • The Eau Claire effort studied factors similar to those 
explored at Flint, Accordingly, there was a need to examine in detail all 
of the results of the two studies for which comparable data had been 

available. 

Finally, there was a continuing need to publish and present the results 
of this research to interested and. sometimes highly specific publics, 

i 

Extensive time and effort were devoted to this task. 

All of this work representing an extension of the previous work came 
to be known as Phase II, 1961-196$, of the Eau Claire County Youth Study. 
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The work of Phs.se IX was detailed* submitted as an application for 
financial support to the National Institutes of Health* approved* carried 
out* and finally summarized in this report* At the time of this writing* 
four years of work have been completed* This report is submitted as a 
supplement to the report of Phase I* Classroom Behavior : Background Factors 
and Psycho-S ocial Correlates (Thurston* Feldhusen* and Banning* 196U). 

The Phase II Report 

This report is arranged in the form of chapters as follows: 

Chapter X presents a full description of the analyses of 
the false positive and negative identifications in terms of delin- 
quency proneness in relation to classroom behavior. The criterion 
for delinquency proneness was the composite score on the Glueck 
Social Factors for Prediction of Juvenile Delinquency* 

Chapter 2 is devoted to the story of IQ and school achieve- 
ment of the children who displayed approved and disapproved class- 
room behavior. Available school records of recent mental ability 
and achievement tests were used in these analyses* 

Chapter 3 reports on the police and sheriff department contacts 
of these children. The uniform crime reporting procedures em- 
ployed by city police departments and the county sheriffs depart- 
ment yielded reliable information for this analysis. 

Chapter k offers information on these children^ contacts 
with a health agency. The City-County Health Department of the city 
of Eau Claire and Eau Claire County provided the information used 
in this analysis. 
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Chapter $ contains the statistical analysis of inter- 
relationships among major variables and the multiple re- 
gression analysis to predict classroom behavior as socially 
approved or disapproved* Since the predictor variables and 
the criterion were assessed at the same time this would more 
appropriately be called pjost-diction# 

Chapter 6 reports the effort to compare the findings of 
the studies in Flint, Michigan and Eau Claire, Wisconsin with 
particular focus on interview responses of parents and children 
in the two communities* 

Chapter 7 contains detailed description comparison of a 
single child with emphasis upon the major themes and general- 
izations derived from the data. 

Chanter 8 attempts an objective evaluation of the adequacy 

and accuracy of the procedures involved in data- gathering# 
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Chapter 1 

Analysis of Approved Youth Who Scored High (Delinquency Prone) 
and Disapproved Youth Who Scored Low on Glueck Scales 

Introduction 

In his state of the union message on January h 9 1 96£, President 
Lyndon B, Johnson addressed particular attention to the problems of crime 
and delinquency which face our nation# He suggested that we must make 
renewed efforts to control and prevent these social problems# In addition 
to a proposal to develop new programs to train local law enforcement 
officers and to equip them with the best techniques of modern science* he 
also proposed that there be new research efforts to improve our under- 
standing of the causes of and means of preventing delinquency# In relation 
to the latter he stated that he would soon assemble a group of outstanding 
experts who would be charged with the responsibility of finding answers 
to the problems of crime and delinquency# 

Research efforts to identify the causes of delinquency have been more 
successful than efforts to prevent the emergence of delinquent behavior or 
to provide effective therapy once a pattern of delinquent behavior has 
developed# While delinquency is not a single homogenous pattern of behavior 
and is strongly dependent for definition on the vicissitudes of local laws 
and local law enforcement, there is still substantial agreement in the 
definition of the behavior pattern as aggressive, norm violating, and 
demonstrating lack of superego control# There is also substantial agree- 
ment that a large share of delinquents are products of predisposing 
situational factors in the neighborhood and home# This is to say that the 
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primary causation is often not a psychological disorder or neurosis* 
Kvaraceus and Miller (1 959) estimate that less than twenty percent of 
adjudicated delinquents suffer from neurotic disorders* The balance of 
eighty percent or more have adopted aggressive delinquent behavior 
patterns as a more or less adaptive way of responding to the neighborhood 
and particularly to family factors. 

Becker (1961 j.) summarizes the research on familial factors in the lives 
of delinquents in The Review of Child Development Research * He suggests 
that parents of delinquents have been found in numerous studies to have 
poor affectional relationships with their children and to use poor 
disciplinary techniques# In particular, he mentions the work of the 
Gluecks (1950), McCord and others (1959) and Bandura and Walters (1959) who 
have shown that mothers of delinquents exert little control over their 
children, impose few restrictions, and do not expect obedience# They have 
also shown that fathers of delinquents are apt to be lax or overstrict to 
the point of being brutal# 

Utilizing evidence from the entire field of research on delinquency 

and from their own research on delinquency and its causes, Sheldon and 

Eleanor Glueck have devoted two professional lifetimes of effort to the 

¥ * 

development of systems for predicting crime, delinquency, recidivism, and 
other related conditions# Their research has focused on a multitude of 
psychological, physiological, and social factors which might be predictive 
of crime and delinquency# In a preface to the volume Predicting Delinquency 
and Crime (1959) Chief Justice Earl Warren described the work of the 
Gluecks as pioneering and forward-looking for people of open minds* Because 
of the deterministic assertions of the Gluecks in their claims for the 
predictive efficiency of scales which they have developed, they have 
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generated both enthusiasm and protest from professionals concerned with 
this problem. 

The Glueck Social Prediction Table for the early identification of 
potential juvenile delinquents (1959, p. 28 ) includes five factors which 
must be assessed either through direct contact with a family or through 

examination of the records of a social agency. These factors are the 

* * 

discipline of the child by the father, the supervision by the mother, the 
affection of the father and the mother for the child, and the cohesiveness 
of the family. Using weighted rating categories derived from research by 
the Gluecks on delinquent and normal children, a score is derived for 
each factor and then for the total of the five factors. This latter 
composite score is the delinquency prediction index* 

Nine of the major efforts to check the predictive validity of the 
Glueck factors are reviewed by the Gluecks (1959). Seven of the studies 
were conducted in the United States, one in Japan, and one in France. 

While they are exceedingly cautious in their appraisal, the Gluecks conclude 
that all of the studies are "blowing in the right direction" (1 959, p. 132). 

One of the most recently reported studies is that of the New York City 
Youth Board (1963). Results of this study indicate that of 27 boys who 
were predicted at age 6 to become delinquent, 23, ten years later, were 
serious or persistent delinquent offenders (85*1 percent accuracy). Of 
193 cases predicted non-delinquent, 186 were non-delinquent ten years 
later (96.U percent accuracy). Similar predictive efficiency has been 
reported recently from another study in which the Social Prediction Table 
was applied to 179 children in Washington, D* C. in the Maximum Benefits 
Project (Craig and Glick, 1963, p. 260). 

In the volume. Delinquents in the Making (1952) the Gluecks pointed 
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out that 9 out of 10 delinquents had persistently misbehaved in school at 
an early age while only 2 out of 10 non-delinquents had so misbehaved# 

Among traits of the delinquents, the Gluecks found lack of interest in 

m * * 

school work, inattentiveness, disobedience, die orderliness in class, 

, « » * 

cheating, defiance, scholastic retardation, lower intelligence, and many 
other similar traits# Correlations between teacher ratings of such class- 
room behavior problems and the later emergence of delinquency led Kvaraceus 
(1961) to suggest that teachers ratings can contribute much in a process of 
early identification of future delinquents# Kvaraceus 1 KD Proneness Check 
List is such an effort to make this process of early identification explicit# 

Procedure 

In Classroom Behavior : Background Factors and Psycho-Social Correlates 
(196U) the present authors reported their efforts to assess psycho-social 
variables observed in children who displayed socially approved or disapproved 
behavior in the classroom. Fublic school teachers at the third, sixth, and 
ninth grade levels throughout an entire county in the state of Wisconsin 
nominated the boy and the girl tho were displaying the most socially dis- 
approved behavior and the boy and the girl who were displaying the most 
approved behavior# The teachers were also called upon to check on a list 
of 18 negative behavior traits those which characterized each child* A 
total of £68 children were nominated as exhibiting disapproved behavior and 
982 as exhibiting approved behavior# These l££0 children were classified 
into subgroups by behavior as approved or disapproved, sex, grade level 
(3, 6, or 9), and home location as urban or rural. Sixteen children were 
drawn randomly from each of the 2k subgroups for a total sample of 38I4. 
children# 
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These 381* children were then studied intensively with particular 
focus on their delinquency proneness and psychological adjustment* Each 
child was interviewed and tested by a trained social worker who also inter- 
viewed the parents# Questionnaires were used as interview instruments with 

the child and both parents* The interviewer also administered a sentence 

- * 

completion form, a story completion test called Situation Exercises, and the 
KD ft* oneness Scale# Utilizing information from all aspects of his contact 
with the child and the family, the interviewer evaluated the family 



according to the following Glueck factors: 

ft e diction Factor ftediction Weight 

Discipline by Father 

Firm but kindly 9# 3 

Lax 59# 8 

Overstrict or Erratic 72# £ 

Supervision by Mother 

Suitable 9# 9 

Fair 57.5 

Unsuitable 83*2 

Affection of Father for Child 

Warm or Overprotective 33*8 

Indifferent or Hostile 75*9 

Affection of Mother for Child 

Warm or Overprotective l*3#l 

Indifferent or Hostile 86# 2 

Cohesiveness of Family 

r 

Marked 20,6 

Some 61,3 

None 96,9 



The sum of the five scores for a particular child constituted his 
delinquency prediction index# This score and its components were analyzed 
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in relation to the four factors of classroom behavior, sex, grade, and 
home location# It was found that as a group, the children who were nominated 
by classroom teachers as displaying socially disapproved behavior in school 
were much more delinquency prone, as shown by the Glueck scores, than their 
approved counterparts# They were also characterized by less satisfactory 
mean performance scores on the KD Proneness Scale, the sentence completion 
and the Situation Exercises adjustment scores, and numerous items of the 
interview questionnaires# 

In a further effort to analyze results of the study utilizing the 
Glueck score as an independent variable, a different sample of 96 children 
was drawn from the pool of 38)4. children previously studied# This new 
sample was drawn by first identifying the high and low scoring children 
on the Glueck scales. A total of I4.8 subgroups identified by high or lew 
Glueck score, approved or disapproved behavior, sex, grade level, and home 
location were identified# High Glueck scores were at the level of 220# 0 
or above and low scores at 116#7, the lowest possible score# (High Glueck 
scores are indicative of delinquency proneness#) Two children were drawn 
randomly from each subgroup with the limitation that in several instances 
there were only two available# Thus, a total of 96 children was selected 
for study. The factor of home location as urban or rural was equalized in 
the sample but was then disregarded in subsequent analyses# Consequently, 
four factors Glueck score level, behavior, grade, and sex — - were 
analyzed. However, it should be pointed out that the principal interest 
was in the interaction of the Glueck score level and behavior status# This 
analysis made it possible to assess differences among the following groups: 
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N»2l* 

High Glueck Score 
Approved in School 
HGA. 


N»2U 

High Glueck Score 
Disapproved in School 
HGD 


N*U8 

High Glueck Score 
HG 


N«2lt 




h=U8 


1 w Glueck Score 


Low Glueck Score 


Low Glueck Score 


Approved in School 


Disapproved in School 


» 


IGA 


LGD 


LG 



In particular, these comparisons made possible the exploration of 
factors which might explain the false positive and false negative identi- 
fications according to Glueck factors, i*e», approved behavior in children 
who would be expected to manifest disapproved behavior and disapproved 
behavior in those who would be expected to conduct themselves in an 
approved fashion# 

The following scores were taken from' available records on this group 
of $6 childrens 

1* Scores on each of the five Glueck Social Factors separately as 
described earlier, plus the score on an additional factor not 
used in deriving the delinquency prediction index. Discipline 
of Child by Mother* This latter factor was rated in the same 
way as Discipline by the Father* In this reanalysis, the 
rating categories were changed for four factors as follows: 
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Discipline of Child by Father 

A. Firm but kindly 

B. Lax 

C. Overstrict 

D. Erratic 

Affection of Mother for Child 

A, Warm 

B # Indifferent 
C. Hostile 

Cohesiveness of Family 

A* Marked 

B. Some or none 

Discipline of Child by Mother 

A. Firm but kindly 

B. Lax 

C. Overstrict 

D. Erratic or no answer 

2. Ratings on six additional family interaction variables by the 
social worker-interviewer (called Interviewer Ratings hereafter). 

3* Scores on the Kvaraceus Delinquency Proneness Scale for total, 
six areas, and 1 $ items. 

iu Score for total number of negative behavior traits checked by 

the teacher and subscores for total of aggressive and non-aggressive 
traits. 

5>. Score on the sentence completion form. 

6. Five scores from the Situation Exercises. 

7. A total of 23 items from the structured interview with the child. 

8. Twelve items from the structured interview with the father. 

9. Twelve items from the structured interview with the mother. 

The items from the KD Scale and from the questionnaires for the mother, 

* * * 
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father, and child selected for this analysis were those which the super- 
visor of the social worker-interviewers believed to be most directly 
associated with the Glueck score level* The supervisor had examined all 
38U cases carefully after they were turned in by the so cial worker- 
interviewersj and it was this examination and further study of the material 
which led to her choices* 

A uniform four-factor (Glueck score level, behavior, sex, and grade) 
analysis of variance design was used for the following 16 variables: 

1* The KD total score and 6 area scores* 

2. The trait total and subtotals for aggressive and nonaggressive 
traits# 

3 9 The sentence completion score. 

lu Five scores from the Situation Exercises. 

All of the other data was essentially non-par ametric and was analyzed 
by counting frequencies of the response levels and computing chi-square for 
the following dichotomous groups: 

(1) High Glueck scorers (HG) versus Low Glueck scorers (LG). 

(2) Approved (A) versus Disapproved (D) Behavior# 

(3) High Glueck scorers with approved behavior (HGA) versus Lot 
G lueck scorers with disapproved behavior (LGD)# 

(k) High Glueck scorers with disapproved behavior (HDD) versus Low 
Glueck scorers with approved behavior (LGA). 

(5>) High Glueck scorers with approved behavior (HGA) versus High 
Glueck scorers with disapproved behavior (HGD). 

(6) Low Glueck scorers with approved behavior (IGA) versus Low 
Glueck scorers with disapproved behavior (LGD)* 
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Results 

Of the 15 scores for which the four-factor analysis of variance design 

was used, only four produced results which related to the factor of Glueck 

score level or the interaction of Glueck score level with behavior, sex, or 

grade. The first of these was the score for area four items of the 

Kvaraceus Delinquency Proneness Scale. All of these items relate to 

* 

* 

occupations, vocational choices, and future decisions. The means, standard 

deviations, and F ratios for the Glueck and behavior factors and for the 

interaction of Glueck score level by sex are given in Table 1.1. The 

F ratio for the Glueck score by sex interaction, 5.32 (1 ana 72 d.f, ) is 

significant at the .05 level of confidence. The mean for males who were 

high Glueck scorers, 20.00, is greater than the means for high females, 

€ 

18.00, low females, 18.^2, and low males, 18,83. The higher score is 

indicative of greater delinquency proneness. 

The additional three scores for which the analyses of variance produced 
significant results were all related to the Situation Exercises. These 
results are reported in Tables 1*2, 1,35 s^d ^ or Situations 3 ^d U and 
for total score. Situation three described a social situation in which a 
child makes a social overture and is rebuffed tiiile situation four describes 
a conflict between a child and parent concerning a clothing purchase «• The 
response directions called for the child to list all the things which a 
child could do or say in the situation. Responses were scored as adaptive, 
indeterminate, or maladaptive with score values of 1, 2, or 3 respectively. 
The results for Situation 3 revealed an F ratio for Glueck score level of 

i 

3.93 (1 and 72 d.f.) which is nearly significant at the .03 level (F equals 
3.98 for 1 and 72 d.f. with p<j05). The mean for high Glueck scorers 



was 1„90 and for low Glueck scorers, 1.68. 

The results for Situation four appear in Table 1.3 • The F ratio for 
Glueck score level, II 4..87 (1 and 72 d.f. ) is significant at the *01 level 

of confidence. Again, high Glueck scorers had a higher mean than low 

« * * * 

Glueck scorers, 2*00 and 1*5>7 respectively, indicating that the responses 
of high Glueck scorers were less adaptive. 

The results for the total score on four Situation Exercises are given 
in Table 1.1*. The F ratio for Glueck score level, U.91 (1 and 72 d.f. ) is 
significant at the .0£ level of confidence* Again, the mean for high 
Glueck scorers (less adaptive) exceeds the mean for low Glueck scorers, 

7*39 and 6.69, respectively. 

All of the subsequent discussion of results will use the abbreviations 
HG, LG, A, D, HGD, HGA, LGD, and LGA to refer to the criterion groups of 
children who exhibited disapproved or approved behavior in school and had 
high or low Glueck scores. 

The results of the analyses for the Glueck factors taken separately 
are given in Tables 1.5 to 1.10. All of the~chi-squaree for the comparisons 
of KG versus LG, HGA versus LGD, and HGD versus LGA were significant at 
the *01 level for all the factors. None of the chi-squares for HGA versus 
HGD and for LGA versus LGD were significant. IG, as opposed to HG, whether 
exhibiting approved or disapproved behavior in school are always or nearly 
always rated as having fathers who are firm (Table l.£), mothers who super- 
vise suitably (Table 1.6), mothers and fathers who are warm (Tables 1.7 and 
1.8), cohesive families (Table 1*9), and mothers who display firm but 
kindly discipline (Table 1*10). HG, as opposed to LG, have fathers who are 
lax, overstrict or erratic (Table 1.5>)j mothers whose supervision is fair 
or unsuitable (Table 1*6) 5 mothers and fathers who are indifferent or 
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hostile to the child (Tables 1.7 and 1.8); families which are less cohesive 
(Table 1.9); and mothers who are lax, overstrict, or erratic (Table 1.10) 
in their disciplinary efforts. It should be noted that the differences in 
frequencies of ratings are all large and based on chi-squares which range 
from 16.00 to 81,23. 

Analyses of the six additional ratings of family interaction variables 
produced significant results for five of the six ratings. These results 
are reported in Tables 1.11 to l,l£. Again, the significant results are 
limited to the first three Glueck comparisons — HG versus IG; HGA versus 
LGB; and HGD versus IGA. No significant results were found for HGA versus 
HGD and for IGA versus LGD. In general, HG, as opposed to IG, came from 
homes where the mother dominates or is subservient (Table l.ll), the 

parents only occasionally talk over problems regarding their child (Table 1.12) 

9 * 

(Table 1.12), the parents are likely to have mixed feelings about or dis- 
approve of the child (Tables 1*13 and l.lU), and the child feels tolerated 
by the parents (Table l.l£). Again, it should be noted that all of the 
l£ chi-square values were significant at the .01 level and ranged from 
12.00 to £3,01. 

Of the l£ KD items which were analyzed, seven produced statistically 
significant results. These results are reported in Tables 1.16 to 1,21. 

IGA are most inclined to do nothing if called a dirty name (Table 1,16) 
while one-third HGD would fight or talk back. LG less frequently blame 
others when they get into serious trouble than do HG (Table 1.17). 

HGD report that teachers do a little to help the child while IGA often report 
that teachers do all they can to help the child (Table 1.18). For the 
question concerning the child*s worrying about his family, HGA worry some 
or not at all while many LGD are inclined to worry (Table 1.19). It is 
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noteworthy that HGA and HGD show about the same pattern of responses while 
IGD, like the HGD, report worrying only some or not at all. For the item 
dealing with report cards, HGD get fair marks tiiile IGA get good marks 
(Table 1*20). Approved children, whether high or low Glueck scorers, get 
more good or honor marks than the disapproved. Finally, IG, and especially 
LGA, see school rules as being based on good reasons Tfiiile HG, and 
especially HGD, say the rules have good reasons behind them almost always 
or only some of the time (Table 1.21). 

Of the 23 items f rom t he . child interview questionnaire, significant 
results were found for 5 items. These results are reported in Tables 1.22 
to 1.26. For a question in which the child was asked to report that his 
father liked least about him (Table 1.22) HGA were likely to offer 
disobedience, personality traits, or to offer some other characteristic. 

LGD were more likely to pick such things as poor school performance, 
disobedience, neglected duties, or aggressiveness. When asked to tell 
things about grownups (Table 1.23), IGA offered chiefly positive ideas while 
HGD often offered negative, ambivalent, or neutral ideas. For a question 
which asked if the child* s parents behaved as they wanted him to behave 
(Table 1.2U), IGD reported always while one-third of the HGA said the 
parents did sometimes or were inconsistent. 

To a question about memberships (Table 1.25), IG tend to belong to 
several groups while HG tend to join no activities. The HGA were noticeable 
for not joining groups while the HGD more often reported belonging to 
several groups. Finally, when asked about their television viewing time 
(Table 1.26), HGD watched U or 5 hours per day while IGA watched 1 or 2 
hours. 

Seven of the interview questions addressed to the mother produced 
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significant results. They are reported in Tables 1*27 to 1*33* The first 
of these questions dealt with the education of the mother (Table 1.27)# 

Mothers of LGA had more frequently completed high school as compared with 
the greater number of mothers of LGD who had gone to but had not completed 
high school. To the question concerning spare time activities (Table 1*28), 
mothers of HG frequently have activities away from the family while mothers 
of LG more frequently engage in family-connected activities, HGA mothers 
infrequently engaged in activities with the family and IGD mothers centered 
much of their activities around the family. With regard to general family 
aims (Table 1,29) mothers of IG emphasized religious aims while mothers of 
HG more frequently than LG emphasized personality development or satisfaction 
of material needs. Mothers of LGD were particularly strong in emphasizing 
religious aims while mothers of HGA emphasized personality developrent. 

When asked when it is all right to break a rule in school (Table 1,30) 
mothers of HGD almost unanimously said never while more mothers of LGA said 
it was all right in emergencies or in other contingencies, A closely 
related question asked what she disapproved of in her child* s school 
behavior (Table 1,31), Mothers of LGA almost unanimously reported no 
problems while mothers of HGD focused on problems of fighting, disobedience, 
achievement, or interest. Mothers of IGD also focused on the latter problems. 
Another related question was concerned with the problems the mother faced 
when disciplining her child (Table 1,32), Mothers of HG more frequently 
reported the problem of controlling their temper while mothers of IG most 
frequently reported no problem. Still another closely related question 

t 

asked what the mother did when her child refused to obey (Table 1.33 )• 

Mothers of LG reasoned or used deprivation of privileges while mothers of HG 
more often used physical punishment or something other than a direct act in 
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relation to the disobedience. Mothers of IGD and HGD used reasoning or 
deprivation of privileges but mothers of HGA rarely did. 

Six of the interview questions addressed to the father produced 
significant results. The first of these was concerned with the father *s 
education (Table 1,3k), Many fathers of HGA. had only one to eight years 
of education while a majority of fathers of LGD had completed high school. 
Educational difference was particularly strong for HGD versus IGA., Most 
fathers of IGA had completed high school or some college while a majority 

of fathers of HGD had not completed high school. Paralleling a question to 

* 

the mother, fathers were asked what they did with their spare time * 

m 

(Table 1,35), Fathers of LG most often reported mixed activity with the 
family while fathers of HG most often reported Individual activity. This 
difference was particularly strong for fathers of HGA as opposed to IGD, 

The next question dealt with the father *s general aims in bringing up 
his children (Table 1,36), Fathers of IGD stressed religious and moral aims 
while fathers of HGA stressed physical and material needs. In response to 
a question concerning the most pleasant thing about having children 
(Table 1,37), fathers of LGA stressed the pleasure of witnessing growth, 

40 

development, and achievement while fathers of IGD the pleasure of finding 

purpose in life, companionship, love, and appreciation. To a question 

concerning what the child did in school of which the father disapproved 
* • 

(Table 1,38), fathers of IGD mentioned fighting more often than those of 
the IGA, Fathers of IGA predominantly reported no problem. Problems in 
dealing with the child when he misbehaves (Table 1,39) were reported mainly 
to be absent by fathers of LGA while fathers of HGD often reported the 
difficulty of controlling temper or other difficulties. 

Of the 39 scores which produced significant differences between groups, 
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21 produced strongest differences between the high Glueck scorers (delinquency 
prone) and the low Glueck scorers* This is to say that the chi-square was 
greatest for the HG versus IG comparison among the dichotomous pairs of 
groups* Ttfhile other chi-squares in the group of six might be significant, 
the differentiation between groups was strongest for HG versus IG. The . 
following were the scores which discriminated most powerfully between HG 
and IG; 

i* KD Area b (Occupation and Future) 

(However, this variable interacted with sex* HG males scored 
high in delinquency proneness on this variable*) 

2* Situation Exercises III, IV, and Total Adjustment Score* 

3* The five Glueck factors pLus the additional item for discipline 
by mother* 

U* Five Interviewer Ratings 

5>* The two I® Proneness Scale items (Tables 1*17 and 1*19) which 
dealt with worrying and being in trouble. 

6, A child interview question concerning the parents 1 behavior 
(Table 1*220 

7* Three mother interview questions (Tables 1*30, 1*32, and 1*33) 

which dealt with children^ breaking rules and discipline problems* 

For seven other items the discrimination was most powerful for groups 
defined by the addition of high Glueck score with disapproved behavior in 
school versus low Glueck score and approved behavior* These would be 
groups for which the delinquency prediction is supported by school behavior* 
The items for which this additive discrimination effect was found to produce 
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the highest chi-square were the following: 

1* Three ICD Proneness Scale items (Tables 1*16, 1*18, and 1*21) which 

0 

dealt with the problems of being called a dirty name, getting 
help from teachers in school, and the bases for school rules. 

2* Two child interview questions (Tables 1*23 and 1.26) which asked 
for descriptions of grownups and a report of TV viewing habits. 

3, Two father interview questions (Tables 1.3U and 1.39) which asked 
the arooiwfc nf the father eduuatiun and his reactions to 
discipline problems. 

For five items the chi-squares were greatest for HGA versus IOD 
comparisons* These were the groups in Tdiich the classroom behavior was not 
consistent with the delinquency prediction. The following are the items 
which discriminated most powerfully between these groups: 

1* A child interview question (Table 1*25) dealing with club or group 
memberships. HGA belonged to none or one tfiile IGD belonged 
to several. 

2. A mother interview question (Table 1*28) which asked about her 

spare time activities. HGA mothers reported no spare time and 

reported never spending spare time with the family while IGD often 

spent it with the family and reported no spare time. 

0 

3* A mother interview question (Table 1*29) concerned with her 

general aims for the child. HGA mothers emphasized personality 
0 • 

development, obedience, and control while IGD mothers stressed moral 
and religious aims. 

It, A father interview question (Table 1.35) which asked about his 

spare time. HGA fathers favored individual use of spare time while 
LGD fathers favored spending time with the family and individually* 

ERIC 
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5>* A father interview question (Table 1.3&) concerned with his 

general aims for the child. HGA fathers emphasized physical and 
material needs while LGD fathers emphasized moral and religious aims. 

Finally, a group of four items were found to discriminate chiefly 
within the LG group. They were the followings 

1. An item which asked the child what he thought his father liked 

least about him (Table 1.22), LGD reported disobedience, aggression, 
0 

fighting, and back talk, LGA often said they did not know or gave 
some other answer, 

2. An item dealing with the mother *s education (Table 1.27) IGA mothers 
most often had completed high school while many LGD mothers had 
entered but not completed high school, 

3* A father interview item (Table 1.37) which asked what was the most 
pleasant thing about having children, LGA fathers often said that 
it was witnessing growth, development, and achievement while LGD 
fathers reported that it gives purpose, companionship, or completes 
a home. 

It. A father interview item (Table 1.38) which asked wha!> the child 
I did wrong in school. LGA fathers most often said there was no 

i 0 0 

problem while LGD fathers reported poor achievement, fighting, 
truancy, tardiness, or lack of interest. 

Discussion and Summary 

The results of this analysis indicate that there are many differences 
in interview responses, in responses to a semi-projective instrument, in 
responses to KD items in the area of occupations and future orientation 

i 

| 

f 

1 e 
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between high and low scorers on the Glueck delinquency prediction index, 
and between groups further differentiated on the basis of approved and 
disapproved classroom behavior. When this factor of classroom behavior is 
utilized in combination with the Glueck factors, a number of differentiators 
can be specified. 

While the differentiations were seemingly most numerous for the high 
versus low scorers on the Glueck scale, it should be noted that the 
independent variable of Glueck score level was based on a composite of five 
of these differentiators (Tables 1*5 to 1*9) and that six additional ratings 
which were most powerful in differentiating HG versus LG were closely 
related ratings of family interaction (Tables 1*10 to 1*15) • Thus, in trutn 
it was the six additional KD and interview items, the KD area scores for 
occupations and future, and the Situation Exercises which differentiated 
these groups. The latter items would be more or less independent of the 
family interaction rating set. 

While by no means indicative of gross maladjustment, the responses of 
the delinquency prone youngsters to the semi-projective test, Situation 
Exercises, were less adaptive,. This would seem to contradict the evidence 
cited in the introduction (Kvaraceus and Miller, 1959) concerning the 
absence of psychological disorders in the delinquent. Of course, the 
youngsters studied in this research were not delinquents, they were delinquency 
prone according to the Glueck scales* Furthermore, the maladaptive responses 
of the delinquency prone group probably fell far short of the neurotic 
problem level. 

The present research confirms the earlier findings of the present 
authors that delinquency proneness and classroom behavior are closely 
related conditions* It also suggests that the two may be used in combination 
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to produce sows unique discriminations* Mien added together to produce a 
sample of children who are exhibiting disapproved classroom behavior and 
who are delinquency prone, a set of characteristics can be assembled to 
describe this group and' possibly to suggest causal elements. Seemingly, 
the child in this group has developed less adequate ways of responding to 
affronts from peers, to teachers, and school rules# He sees adults in a 
more neutral or negative, not a positive way. He spends too much time 
watching TV* His father often has only one to eight years of school, and 
he often reports difficulty in controlling his temper. 

The other x-ray of combining delinquency proneness with classroom 
behavior was to focus on the delinquency prone child who was exhibiting 
socially approved classroom behavior# Here there was particular interest 
in possible compensating elements which enabled the delinquency prone 
youngster to produce good classroom behavior* The composite picture shows 
him to be a child who joins only one or no clubs or groups. His mother 
spends no time with the family. Since the rating of delinquency proneness 
was based chiefly on bad parental behavior, this is obviously a desirable 
condition for the mother not to spend time with the child or family. The 
mother was also inclined to stress personality development , obedience and 
control as general aims in raising her child# The fathers of these children 
also reported spending their spare time apart from the family. This, again, 
is apparently a happy circumstance since the father *s behavior in relation 
to the child was rated poorly in, the delinquency prediction factors. 

Finally, the father emphasized supplying physical and material needs as a 

i 

general aim for his child. If he truly does this for his child, the child 
is at least spared this one set of frustrations which could otherwise 
motivate bad school behavior# 
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It was noteworthy that mothers and fathers of children who were very 
low in delinquency proneness but who were displaying bad classroom behavior 
often stressed religion and morals as their chief aims for the child. 

Cause and effect are, of course, intertwined here. One hesitates to 
suggest that an emphasis on religion and morals in an otherwise good home 
should produce bad behavior in the child. The more plausible explanation 
may be that an unusually strong or over-emphasis of morals and religion may 
generate parent-child conflicts which erupt in bad classroom behavior. 

Ultimately there is the practical interest in adjudicated delinquency. 
Plans for further longitudinal study of the children described in this paper, 
of the parent sample of 38U children, and of a larger sample of l&O rtio 
were all the original nominees have been formulated. 
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Table 1.1 

Mean Area h (Occupation and Future) Scores of the KD Proneness Scale 
for 96 Students Divided According to Glueck Score Level* 
Approved-Disapproved Behavioral Status, 

Grade, and Sex 



Factor 


Level 


Means 


Standard 

Deviations 


N 


F 


Glueck 


High 


19.00 


2.11* 


1*8 




Score 


Low 


18.62 


1.83 


1*8 




Behavior 


Disapproved 


18.96 


2.35 


1*8 






Approved 


18.67 


1.56 


1*8 




Sex 


Male 


19.1*2 


2.21* 


1*8 


12«h0 * 




Female 


18.21 


1.50 


U8 




Grade 


3 


19.1*7 


1.67 


32 






6 


19.25 


2.11* 


32 


10.30 * 




9 


17.72 


1.71 


32 




Glueck Score 


High Approved 


18; 88 


i;6o 


2h 




by Behavior 


High Disapp. 


19.13 


2.61 


2h 
• A « 






Low Approved 


18.1*6 


1.53 


2h 






Low Disapp. 


18.79 


2.U 


21* 


. 


Glueck Score 


High Male 


20.00 


2.21 


21* 




by Sex 


High Female 


18.00 


1.56 


2U 


£.32 ** 




Low Male 


18.83 


2.26 


2h 




. 


Low Female 


18.1*2 


1.1*1* 


2h 




Glueck Score 


High 3 


19.1*1* 


1.71 






by Grade 


High 6 


19.91* 


2.1*6 


16 






High 9 


17.63 


1.50 


16 






Low 3 


19.50 


1.67 


16 






Low 6 


18.56 


1.55 


16 




'* • 


Low 9 


17.81 


1.91* 


16 


* 



* Significant at .01 level of confidence 
** Significant at ,0£ level of confidence 



o 
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Table 1*2 

Mean Adaptive Scores for Situation III for 96 Students Divided 
According to Glueck Score Level, Approved-Disapproved 
Behavioral Status, Grade, and Sex 



Factor 


Level 


Means 


Standard 

Deviations 


N 


F 


Glueck 


High 


1.90 


0.56 


U8 


3.93 


Score 


Low 


1.68 


o.5i 


1*8 


Behavior 


Disapproved 


-i;76 


0.57 


1*8 
1 A 






Approved 


1.82 


0.52 


1*8 




Sex 


Male 


l;82 


0.57 


1*8 






Female 


1.77 


0.52 


1*8 




Grade 


3 


1.7l* 


0.1*7 


32 


» 




6 


li98 


0.57 


32 


3#21 ** 




9 


1.65 


o.55 


32 




Glueck Score 


High Approved 


li9l* 


0.59 


21* 
A 1 




by Behavior 


High Disapp. 


li85 


0#61* 


21* 






Low Approved 


i;7o . 


0.5U 


21* 






Low Disapp# 


1.67 


0.1*8 


21* 




Glueck Score 


High Male 


1.90 


0.63 


21* 




by Sex 


High Female 


i;9o 


0.50 


2l* 






Low Male 


1.74 


0.51 


21* 






Low Female 


1.63 


o.5i 


21* 




Glueck Score 


High 3 


• 

i;77 


o.5u 


16 




by Grade 


High 6 


2;i2 


o.55 


16 






High 9 


1.81 


o.57 


16 






Low 3 


li71 


0.1*0 


16 






Low 6 


1.81* 


o.58 


16 






Low 9 


i.5o 


o.5o 


16 





* Significant at #01 level of confidence 

** Significant at #05 level of confidence 
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Tabxe 1*3 

Mean Adaptive Scores for Situation IV for 96 Students Divided 
According to Glueck Score Level, Approved-Disapproved 
Behavioral Status, Grade, aid Sex 



Factor 


Level 


Means 


Standard 

Deviations 


N 


F 


Glueck 

Score 


High 

Low 


2 ;oo 

x.57 


0.57 

o.5i 


CO CO 


14.87 ' 


Behavior 


Disapproved 


i;78 


o.55 


U8 






Approved 


1.79 


0.60 


U8 




Sex 


Male 


1.87 


0.60 


U8 






Female 


1.70 


0.54 


k 8 




Grade 


3 


1.76 


o.55 


32 






6 


li90 


0.58 


32 






9 


1.69 


0.59 


32 




Glueck Score 


High Approved 


2.01 


0.60 


2k 




by Behavior 


High Disapp* 


1.99 


o.54 


2k 




Low Approved 


1.57 


o.53 


2h 






Low Disapp. 


1.57 


0.49 


2k 




Glueck Score 


High Male 


2ill 


0.61 


2k 




by Sex 


High Female 


i;89 


o.5i 


2k 




Low Male 


i;63 


o.5o 


2k 






Low Female 


1.51 


0.32 


2k 




Glueck Score 


High 3 


¥ 

1.94 


0.62 


16 




by Grade 


High 6 


2.15 


0.48 


16 




High 9 


1.92 


0.60 


16 






Low 3 


• 

i;59 


0.43 


16 






Low 6 


i;66 


0.57 


16 






Low 9 


1.46 


0.51 


16 





* Significant at ;01 level of confidence 
** Significant at *05 level of confidence 
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Table l.U 

Mean Total Adaptive Scores (Four Situation Exercises) for 
96 Students Divided According to Glueck Score Level, 
Approved-Disapproved Behavioral Status, 

Grade, and Sex 



Factor Level 



Glueck High 

Score Low 



Means 



7.39 

6.69 



Standard 

Deviations 



F 



1.57 48 

i;S 8 US 



4.91 ** 



Behavior 



Disapproved 7.06 

Approved 7*02 



1.63 ur 

1.59 M 



Sex 



Male 

Female 



7.29 1.66 U8 

6.79 1.52 U8 



Grade 



3 

6 

9 



7.0U 

7.61 

6.U6 



I.23 32 

I.83 32 lultf ## 

1.52 32 



Glueck Score High Approved 7.25 

by Behavior High Disapp. 7.53 

Low Approved 6.79 

Low Disapp. 6.59 



1.57 2 h 

1.58 22+ 
1.61 2h 
1.57 2k 



Glueck Score 
by Sex 



High Male 
High Female 
Low Male 
Low Female 



7.65 

7.13 

6.92 

6.U6 



1.67 24 

1.44 24 

1.60 24 

1.55 24 



Glueck Score High 3 

by Grade High 6 

High 9 



Low 3 
Low 6 
Low 9 



7.20 


1.16 


16 


8.30 


1.64 


16 


6.66 


1.47 


16 


6;88 


1.32 


16 


6.93 


1.79 


16 


6.27 


1.59 


16 



* Significant at 4 01 level of confidence 

a* Significant at .05 level of confidence 
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Table 1.5 

Frequencies of Glueck Factor I Ratings fcr 96 Students 
Divided According to Glueck Score Level and 
Approved-Disapproved Behavioral Status 



Factor I - Discipline by Fat I* r 
Options: 

1 # Finn but kindly 3* Overetrict 

2. Lax 5. Erratic 





1 


2 


3 


u 


N • 


Chi- 

square 


df 


P 


High Glueck 


h 


21 


11 


12 


58 


81.23 




* 


Low Glueck 


58 


0 


0 


0 


58 




Disapproved 


25 


9 


6 


8 


58 


l.fc 


o 




Approved 


27 


12 


5 


5 


58 


-5 




High Glueck 
Approved 
Low Glueck 


3 


12 


5 


5 


25 


37.33 


3 


* 


25 


Disapproved 


25 


0 


0 


0 








High Glueck 








8 


25 








Disapproved 


1 


9 


6 


* 






Low Glueck 
Approved 


2h 


0 


0 


0 


25 


Ut.16 


3 


* 


High Glueck 










25 








Approved 


3 


12 


5 


5 








High Glueck 








8 


25 


2.85 


3 




Disapproved 


1 


9 


6 








Low Glueck 










25 








Approved 
Low Glueck 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0.00 


3 




25 


Disapproved 


25 


0 


0 


0 









* Significant at i01 level of confidence 
#* Significant at .05 level of confidence 



